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REALISM AS A POLEMIC AND PROGRAM OF REFORM. II 

IN an earlier paper 1 I have expounded six general errors that 
seem to me to contain the substance of the charge which real- 
ism brings against the traditional philosophy. These errors are the 
following: (1) argument from the ego-centric predicament, or the 
claim that the cognitive ubiquity of the knowing subject is proof of 
its ontological necessity; (2) pseudo-simplicity, or failure to dis- 
tinguish between the simplicity of the familiar, and the simplicity 
that is tested by analysis; (3) transcendent implication, or the 
inference from content to something beyond content; (4) exclusive 
particularity, or the supposition that a term can belong to a single 
system only; (5) the speculative dogma, or the assumption that 
there is an all-general, all-sufficient principle; (6) verbal suggestion, 
or the use of words for the sake of their associations rather than 
their exact denotation and connotation. 

That these errors are by no means unrelated, will appear on a 
brief comparison of them. (1) The argument from the ego-centric 
predicament leads to the conclusion that knowing is a universal con- 
dition of being. It follows that every philosophical problem must be 
complicated by the problem of epistemology. This is a most prolifiic 
source of that ambiguity and confusion which is so generally char- 
acteristic of philosophical terminology. The same error lends sup- 
port to the speculative dogma, through identifying reality with the 
ideal of knowledge. Again, since this error leads so directly to 
the contradictions of solipsism, it furnishes a motive for the error 
of transcendental implication ; which here serves as a means of escape 
from the relativities of the individual knower to the standards of 
an absolute knower. (2) The error of pseudo-simplicity almost in- 
variably accompanies that of argument from the ego-centric predic- 
ament, through the importance which attaches in the latter to the 
"subject" as a datum correlated with every "object." The error 
of pseudo-simplicity also lends a specious plausibility to transcend- 

1 This Journal, Vol. VII., No. 13. 
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ent implication and to the speculative dogma. (3) The error of 
transcendent implication is a means of escape from the solipsistic 
consequences of the first error, and a means of supporting the specu- 
lative dogma. It is one of the principle motives for the use of verbal 
suggestion. (4) The error of exclusive particularity is joined with 
the argument from the ego-centric predicament in all phenomenal- 
istic and idealistic philosophies; and it forces these philosophies to 
resort to some sort of dualism in order to provide for the generality 
which is necessary for knowledge. It thus creates, in the case of 
idealism, an occasion for the error of transcendent implication. The 
"transcendental" individual or objective subjectivity which re- 
sults, supplies an object for the speculative dogma. (5) The specu- 
lative dogma is the principal cause of hasty and ill-considered gen- 
eralizations in philosophy, and so encourages the use of illegitimate 
methods of arriving at ultimate concepts. In modern times, the spec- 
ulative dogma has found its chief support in the ego-centric predica- 
ment, but the errors of pseudo-simplicity, transcendent implication 
and verbal suggestion have been its faithful allies. (6) Verbal 
suggestion is the means through which the real barrenness and 
futility of such errors as the foregoing are concealed, and specious 
conceptions given an established place in philosophical tradition. 

The inter-relation of these errors will appear more clearly in the 
philosophical systems in which they are committed. I now propose, 
in the light of this definition of general errors, to summarize the 
polemic of realism against other contemporary theories. 

II. The Eealistic Critique of Contemporary Philosophy 

For the purposes of this summary I shall divide contemporary 
philosophy, excepting realism, into naturalism, idealism, absolutism, 
and pragmatism. 

1. Naturalism. — Realism agrees in a measure with naturalism, in 
that both unqualifiedly accept the results of the natural sciences, 
and regard the mathematical sciences as the best model of exact 
thinking. But realism, in common with all other contemporary 
tendencies, rejects the naturalistic contention that natural science is 
the only branch of knowledge, or that the physical object is the only 
individual. 

Naturalism appears in two forms, the speculative form, or ma- 
terialism, and the critical form, or experimentalism. The former 
consists in the assertion of the universality of some physical substance, 
such as matter, force, or energy. Crude or naive materialism in- 
volves the error of pseudo-simplicity, due in this case to the bias of 
the organism for the bodily type of complex. In its philosophical 
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development, materialism is dominated by the speculative dogma ; 
and the attempt to construe matter, force, or energy as all-general 
and all-sufficient has led to that variety of equivocation and verbal 
suggestion that vitiates the fundamental concepts of all "reduction" 
philosophies. But the most flagrant defect in materialism is its 
epistemological dualism, involving the error of transcendent im- 
plication. Matter, force or energy is construed as a substratum, and 
illegitimately inferred from phenomenal appearances. 

Critical naturalism, or experimentalism, is based upon an analy- 
sis of the physical object into elements of content, and a definition 
of the fundamental concepts of science as ratios or formulations in- 
volving these elements. This analysis realism accepts. Etot ex- 
perimentalism, through its selection of local and quantitative verifi- 
cation as the test of truth virtually asserts that the physical 
hypothesis is the only admissible hypothesis and the physical com- 
plex the only "fact." This assertion realism regards as wholly 
arbitrary and untenable, since it affords no account of other com- 
plexes, such, e. g., as geometry and consciousness. The experimental- 
ist is influenced, no doubt, by the error of exclusive particularity. 
He construes his world at the outset as a series of localized sense-com- 
plexes, and disregards the possibility that the elements of these com- 
plexes may belong also to other complexes. The realist, on the other 
hand, having resolved the physical complex into general or logical 
elements, is enabled to discover several complexes in which these 
elements belong; with the result that the physical complex loses its 
uniqueness. 

This same error of exclusive particularity involves the experi- 
mentalist in a dualism between perception, sensation, or fact, on the 
one hand, and conception, construct, or hypothesis, on the other. 
The second factor of knowledge is introduced to provide permanence, 
order, and generality. Since these are not found, they must be 
made. With the experimentalist they are man-made, pragmatic and 
historical. This dualism, a method of confusion resulting in failure, 
is avoided by the realistic principle of multiple particularity. 
Permanence, order, and generality are accounted for by the fact 
that a concept may be in a perceptual complex and yet not of it. 

2. Idealism. — Realism agrees with idealism in assigning limits to 
natural science, although there is a difference amounting to one of 
principle in the grounds on which these limits are assigned. For 
idealism, science is deficient in validity, and thus never wholly true ; 
for realism, science is deficient in scope, and thus not the whole 
truth. 

Realism agrees with Kantian idealism, also, in asserting the 
categorized and articulated structure of the world. But realism dis- 
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sents from the status which idealism assigns to the categories. For 
idealism they are "presuppositions," or acts of an "epistemological 
subject, ' ' arrived at through the error of transcendental implication ; 
while for realism they are immanent, or parts of the objects of 
knowledge. 

But the basal defect in idealism, as found in the realistic indict- 
ment, is subjectivism, or the assertion that consciousness is a uni- 
versal condition of being. This assertion may in most cases be 
traced to the argument from the ego-centric predicament, involving 
the fallacies of petitio principii, redundancy, or agreement. It ob- 
tains support also from the error of pseudo-simplicity, which in 
this case encourages the supposition that ego, will, subject, or con- 
sciousness is known because it is familiar and stereotyped. The 
difference between idealism and realism respecting consciousness is 
peculiarly far-reaching. That which idealism regards as of primary 
ontological importance, realism regards as incidental. The neo- 
realistic reconstruction of idealism is more strictly comparable to the 
Copernican revolution than was the Kantian reconstruction of dog- 
matic realism. For it consists essentially in a decentralization. As 
in the Copernican system the earth loses its uniqueness and becomes 
a planet, so in neo-realism the ego loses its uniqueness and becomes 
an object among objects. 

3. Absolutism. 2 — Although absolutism is at present almost 
wholly identified with idealism, it has a separate history and an inde- 
pendent motive. Absolutism is essentially the philosophy of the 
speculative dogma. It seeks to define an all-general, all-sufficient 
principle in terms of complete knowledge, in terms of a maximum of 
truth inferred from the approximations of human knowledge. 
Realism denies that logic at present affords any conception of a max- 
imum of truth. There is a general logical principle requiring that 
the number of fundamental propositions in a system shall be as few 
as possible. A true system can contain neither redundancy nor 
superfluity. But how few the fundamental propositions can be is not 
logically determinate. A universe that had as many postulates as 
terms, as many laws as events, would not be irrational or unintelli- 
gible. Humanly speaking it would be difficult to know such a uni- 
verse, nrnch more difficult, for example, then to know a monotonous 
or simple world. But there is no reason why the world should serve 
our convenience in this matter — any more than, as a matter of fact, 
it does. 

Nor can any maximum of truth be defined on grounds of univer- 
sal relationship. There is no good reason, I believe, for supposing 

3 Cf. my article entitled " The Futility of Absolutism," in the April number 
of the Hibbert Journal. 
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that every entity is related to every other entity. The answer to 
this question must be postponed until the meaning of irrelevance, 
manyness, and difference has been rigorously examined by the 
methods of modern logic. But in any case, everything points to the 
relative triviality of the ubiquitous relations. A system, for ex- 
ample, of which the principle of combination was difference, and the 
class the totality of entities, would amount to no more than an aggre- 
gate of particular items of knowledge— the endless repetition of the 
assertion of difference. And such a system, though it might in a 
sense be all-comprehensive, would be more nearly a minimum of 
truth than a maximum of truth. Every proposition of real cognitive 
importance would in such a system be reduced to the status of a 
term having no predicate but difference. 

It is the inadequacy of the most general propositions that makes 
absolutism so inveterately liable to formalism. Absolutism is the 
philosophical mountain that labors and brings forth a mouse. It 
combines the grand manner with the most trivial assertions. And 
such is the power of words and scholastic prestige, that it has be- 
gotten a reverence for empty and confused conceptions. "For the 
contentions and sophistical kind of philosophy," says Bacon, "en- 
snares the understanding, but this kind, being fanciful and timid 
and half poetical, misleads it more by flattery. For there is in man 
an ambition of the understanding, no less than of the will, especially 
in high and lofty spirits." 3 

4. Pragmatism.— With pragmatism's attempt to dispel the abso- 
lutist's illusions of grandeur, realism is in hearty sympathy. Prag- 
matism has shown not only that absolutism in general is a meaning- 
less and unverifiable hypothesis, but that a certain futility and 
inconsequential character pervades all its works. And the contro- 
versies aroused by pragmatism have demonstrated a fundamental 
difference among contemporary philosophers between those who feel 
themselves to be adventurers discovering new lands, and those who 
feel that they are walking about in a sort of patrimonial estate. The 
pragmatist phenomenology of truth was first ignored by absolutism, 
then denied, and finally claimed by right of eminent domain. Dur- 
ing this incident, the realist's sympathies, owing doubtless to a self- 
preservative instinct, have been almost wholly with the pragmatist. 
The charges which realism brings against pragmatism are 
directed not against the pragmatist conception of truth, strictly and 
narrowly construed, but against certain generalizations with which 
it is allied under the names of "humanism" and " anti-intellec- 
tualism." 

Humanism is tainted by both subjectivism and nominalism. 
3 Bacon, " Novum Organum," edition of Ellis and Spedding, Vol. IV., p. 66. 
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These have resulted, doubtless, from the more fundamental error of 
exclusive particularity, inherited from Hume. For humanism, 
"facts" belong wholly to the temporal flow of consciousness. The 
world obtains its structure through the historical ideating activity 
of man controlled by practical motives. But this constructive proc- 
ess, albeit it flows more slowly, is itself a flux like the passing states 
upon which it supervenes. Concepts pass down the stream of time 
more slowly than percepts, but they are none the less essentially 
transient in character. The result is that the world is inherently 
self-contradictory; it may alienate its own fundamental nature, or 
annihilate itself retroactively. "When the pragmatist theory of 
truth is thus construed it strikes so deep as to undermine itself. 
Humanism, like idealism, puts mind in the hopeless predicament of 
standing in midair and trying to organize a world out of parts that 
have no inherent structural properties. Realism does not deny that 
true beliefs "work," or "fulfill a purpose," nor does it deny that 
this throws much light upon the history of civilization. But it asserts 
that if a belief works or fulfills a purpose, this must be because it 
adjusts an organism to an environment. Beliefs can not by their 
practical success construct their environment, because they owe 
their success to their consistency with that environment. 

Anti-intellectualism reflects the humanistic conception of thought 
as an instrument made for man's use. "What man has made he may 
also unmake, or at least hold in subjection. Anti-intellectualism is 
also due on its negative side to a misconception of analysis. Analy- 
sis is not a process of decomposition or of fixation, but simply and 
solely the process of discovery carried through. It is as much con- 
cerned with wholes and connections and changes, as with simple 
terms. It does not represent any special cognitive interest, but the 
cognitive interest in general, when this is pure and self-consistent. 
When the anti-intellectualist urges us to forsake logic for life, he 
does so on grounds afforded not by life, but by logic. The positive 
assertions of anti-intellectualism arise, on the other hand, from the 
error of pseudo-simplicity, from mistaking the immediate and fa- 
miliar life-experience for insight. In a certain sense we know any- 
thing that we may act on, and talk, think, or feel about automat- 
ically. In this sense we always know the old better than the new, 
and may even cherish a certain intimacy with our ignorance. But 
the moral is unmistakable. Familiarity and immediacy, because 
they soothe nescience, and tempt to a relaxation of scientific rigor, 
should be charted not as harbors of refuge but as shoals and reefs 
that menace the unwary voyager. 

It does not fall within the scope of this paper to attempt a 
systematic statement of realistic doctrine. Indeed, I am inclined to 
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believe that the success of the realistic movement would involve its 
own disappearance as a propaganda, and the appearance in place of 
it of one science of philosophy in which all investigators should work 
together without party or school designation. I shall conclude with 
the outline of a general course of procedure, or program of reform, 
which seems to me to be the proper sequel of the realistic polemic. 

III. The Realistic Program op Reform 

I am not one those who believe that the defects of philosophical 
procedure are irremediable. Philosophy has repeatedly thrown off 
its bad habits, and aroused itself to critical vigilance. Furthermore, 
there is good ground for asserting that there has never before been 
so great an opportunity of reform. For logic and mathematics, the 
traditional models of procedure, are themselves being submitted to 
a searching revision that has already thrown a new light on the 
general principles of exact thinking. And there is promise of more 
light to come. For science has for all time become reflectively con- 
scious of its own method. The era of quarrelsome misunderstanding 
between criticism and positive knowledge is giving way to an era 
of united and complementary endeavor. It must not be forgotten 
that philosophy is peculiarly dependent on logic. Natural science 
in its empirical and experimental phases can safely be guided by in- 
stinct, because it operates in the field of objects defined by common 
sense. But the very objects of philosophy are the fruit of analysis. 
Its task is the correction of the categories of common sense, and all 
hope of a profitable and valid result must be based on an expert 
critical judgment. The present situation, then, affords philosophy 
an opportunity of adopting a more rigorous procedure and assuming 
a more systematic form. And it is with reference to this opportunity 
that I repeat here the advice which is our common inheritance from 
the great philosophical reformers. None of these canons is original, 
but all are, I think, pertinent and timely. 

1. The Scrupulous Use of Words.— This is moral rather than a 
logical canon. There is need in philosophy of a greater fastidious- 
ness and nicety in the use of words. A regard for words is, in 
philosophy, the surest proof of a sensitive scientific conscience. For 
words are the instruments of philosophical procedure, and deserve 
the same care as the lancet of the surgeon or the balance of the 
chemist. A complacent and superior disregard of words is as fatu- 
ous as it is offensive. It is a healthier intellectual symptom to feel 
as Maclan felt in Chesterton's "Ball and the Cross." ""Why 
shouldn't we quarrel about a word? "What is the good of words if 
they aren't important enough to quarrel over? "Why do we choose 
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one word more than another if there isn't any difference between 
them? If you called a woman a chimpanzee instead of an angel, 
wouldn't there be a quarrel about a word? If you're not going to 
argue about words, what are you going to argue about? Are you 
going to convey your meaning to me by moving your ears? The 
church and the heresies always used to fight about words, because 
they are the only things worth fighting about. ' '* 

2. Definition.— "The light of human minds," says Hobbes, "is 
perspicuous words, but by exact definitions first snuffed and purged 
from all ambiguities." Words are properly signs. They are serv- 
iceable in proportion as they are self-effacing. A skillful word will 
introduce the hearer or reader to his object, and then retire; only 
the awkward word will call attention to itself. It follows, then, that 
the only means of escaping quarrels about words is to use words 
with discrimination, with careful reference to their objective pur- 
port, or usefulness as means of access to ideas. Furthermore, a 
word is essentially a social instrument, whether used for record or 
communication; and requires that its relation to an object or idea 
shall be agreed on and conventionalized. This is the only means of 
bringing several minds together in a common topic of discourse. 
"Syllables," says John Toland, "though never so Well put to- 
gether, if they have not ideas fix'd to them, are but words spoken 
in the air, and can not be the ground of a reasonable service." 5 

Philosophy is peculiarly dependent upon a clear definition of the 
reference of words because, as we have already seen, its objects are 
not those of common sense. It can not rely on the ordinary denota- 
tion of words. Unless a word be carefully guarded, it will ordi- 
narily lead to the context of nature, to the manifold of bodies in 
space and time. This fact affords a perennial and abundant source 
of confusion, from which there is no escape save through the crea- 
tion of a technical vocabulary. Bacon's observations on this matter 
are worthy of being quoted in full. "Now words," he says, "being 
commonly framed and applied according to the capacity of the 
vulgar, follow those lines of division which are most obvious to the 
vulgar understanding. And whenever an understanding of greater 
acuteness or a more diligent observation would alter those lines to 
suit the true divisions of nature, words stand in the way and resist the 
change. Whence it comes to pass that the high and formal discus- 
sions of learned men end oftentimes in disputes about words and 
names, with which (according to the use and wisdom of the mathe- 
maticians) it would be more prudent to begin, and so by means of 
definitions reduce them to order. ' ' 6 

1 Chesterton, " The Ball and the Cross," p. 96. 

5 Toland, " Christianity not Mysterious," second edition, p. 30. 

6 Bacon, " Novum Organum," edition of Ellis and Spedding, Vol. IV., p. 61. 
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Definition, then, means in the first instance, the unequivocal 
and conventional reference of words. But there is a further ques- 
tion which arises from the use of single words to refer to complex 
objects. If such a reference is to be unequivocal it is necessary that 
there should be a verbal complex mediating between the single 
word and the complex object. Thus if a circle is defined as "the 
class of points equidistant from a given point," this means that a 
circle is a complex object whose components are specified by the 
words in the above phrase. The single word is virtually an abbrevia- 
tion of the phrase. The clarity of words depends in the end 
on their possessing a conventional reference to simple objects. But 
with the progress of analysis and the demonstration of the unsus- 
pected or unexplored complexity of things, the single word which at 
first denoted the object in its pre-analytical simplicity, comes to 
stand for several words which denote the components of the object 
in their post-analytical simplicity. Definition, then, means two 
things: first, a convention regarding the substitution of a single 
word for a group of words; second, a convention regarding the 
reference of single words to simple objects. 7 

3. Analysis. — I am using the term "analysis," to refer not to the 
special method of any branch of knowledge, but to what I take to be 
the method of exact knowledge in general. I mean simply that 
method of procedure in which the problematic is discovered to be a 
complex of simples. Such procedure may lead to the discovery of 
fine identities in the place of gross differences, or fine differences in 
the place of gross identities. Analysis in this sense means only the 
careful, systematic, and exhaustive examination of any topic of dis- 
course. It can not, then, be proper to assert that such procedure 
destroys its object. It does, it is true, require that naivete and inno- 
cence of mind shall give place to sophistication; or that ignorance 
shall give place to some degree of explicitly formulated knowledge. 
But even the discovery that such psychological or moral values are 
lost is itself the result of analysis. Nor is there any difficulty in 
providing a place for such values within the psychological or moral 
systems to which they belong. In the second place, it can not be 
proper to assert that there is anything which necessarily escapes 
analysis, such as "real" change or "real" activity. The method of 
analysis does not require that change and activity shall be anything 
other than what any investigation shall discover them to be. 
Analysis may show either that they are unanalyzable or that they 
may be further reduced. If they turn out to be unanalyzable, it 
can only be because they exhibit no complexity of structure, no 

' The definition of things, rather than words, is apparently the same as 
knowledge in general. 
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plurality of necessary factors. If they turn out to be reducible, 
then they must be identical with the totality of their components. 
If they appear to differ from such a totality, then they must appear 
so to differ in some respect, and this respect must at once be added 
to complete the totality. It is especially important not to forget the 
combining relations. A toy is not identical with the collection of 
the fragments into which it has been shattered, but it is identical 
with these fragments in that particular arrangement which has been 
destroyed. Similarly dynamics does not reduce motion to the occu- 
pancy of positions, but to the occupancy of positions in a temporal 
order. There is a perfectly clear difference between geometry or 
statics, on the one hand, and dynamics on the other. It is important 
also not to confuse analysis and synthesis with the physical operation 
that often accompanies them. For the purposes of knowledge it is 
not necessary to put Ilumpty Dumpty together again, but only to 
recognize that Humpty Dumpty is not himself unless the pieces are 
together. 

The common prejudice against analysis is due in part to this 
false supposition that it is an attempt to substitute a collection of 
parts for an arrangement of parts. But it is due also to a more or 
less habitual confusion between things and words. Those who have 
employed the analytical method have been by no means guiltless in 
the matter. So soou as any word obtains currency it begins to pose 
as a thing in its own right, and discourse is constantly tending to 
take on the form of a logomachy. It has not unnaturally been sup- 
posed that analysts intended to verbalize reality, to give to its parts 
the artificial and stereotyped character of words, and to its processes 
the formal arrangement of grammar. But, as we have already seen, 
verbalism can not be avoided by a deliberate carelessness in the use 
of words. If words are to be both useful and subordinate, it is 
necessary that they should be kept in working order, like sign-posts 
kept up to date, with their inscriptions legible and their pointing 
true. 

4. Regard for Logical Form.— Logic is at the present time in a 
state of extraordinary activity, and able both to stimulate and to 
enrich philosophy. The principal contribution which modern logic 
is prepared to make to philosophy concerns the form of exact 
knowledge. This problem is by no means wholly solved, and I be- 
lieve that there is an important work to be done which only phi- 
losophers can do. But the mathematical logicians have already 
broken and fertilized the ground. The theory of relations, the 
theory of "logical constants" or indefinables, the theory of infinity 
and continuity, and the theory of classes and systems, concern 
everything fundamental in philosophy. No philosopher can ignore 
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these and like theories without playing the part of an amateur. 
The mathematical logicians may be quite mistaken, or they may have 
failed to go to the root of things; but in that case they must be 
overtaken in their error and corrected on their own grounds, if the 
field of scientific philosophy is not to be abandoned to them alto- 
gether. The present situation is certainly intolerable. For phi- 
losophy deals with the same topics as modern logic, but treats popu- 
larly and confusedly what modern logic treats with the painstaking 
thoroughness and exactness of the expert. 

There is another respect in which modern logic should be of serv- 
ice to philosophy. In the course of a reconstruction of the founda- 
tions of mathematics, certain general canons of good thinking have 
come to light; and these are directly applicable to philosophical 
procedure. 8 I refer to such canons as "consistency" and "simplic- 
ity." These canons are new in the sense that they are now well 
enough defined to afford a means of testing any theory. A theory is 
consistent when its fundamental propositions actually generate 
terms, or when a class can be found which they define ; and a theory 
is simple when none of its fundamental propositions can be deduced 
from the rest. It behooves philosophy, then, both to ally itself with 
logic in the investigation of the most ultimate concepts, such as 
relation, class, system, order, indefinable, etc., and also to apply to 
its own constructive procedure the most refined tests of scientific 
form. 

5. Division of the Question. — Although philosophy is especially 
charged with correcting the results obtained in each special investi- 
gation by results obtained from other investigations, it is folly to 
ignore the necessity, humanly speaking, of dealing with one problem 
at a time. Not only is the attempt to raise and answer all questions 
together futile, but it prevents either definiteness of concepts or 
cogency of reasoning. Exact knowledge must be precisely limited 
in its application. A disposition in philosophy to employ terms in an 
unlimited sense, and to make unlimited assertions, is doubtless the 
principal reason why philosophy at the present time possesses no 
common body of theory. And for the same reason philosophy is to- 
day without any common plan of work to be done. English and 
American philosophers have been much exercised during the last 
decade over what is called "the problem of truth." It is assumed 
that the various parties to this discussion are referring to the same 
thing. But it is doubtful if this would ever be suspected if they did 
not specifically mention one another's names and writings. I venture 
to say that these quarrels are due less to disagreement on the merits 

8 Cf. Schmidt, " Critique of Cognition and its Principles," this Journal, 
Vol. VI., No. 11. 
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of any question, than to an irritable determination to be heard. 
If a sober and patient attempt were made to reduce the present dif- 
ferences of philosophical opinion to debatable propositions, the first 
result would be a division of the question at issue. It would cer- 
tainly appear that the present-day problem of truth is one problem 
only so long as it is a symbol of factional dispute ; discuss it, and it 
at once proves to be many problems, as independent of one another 
as any problems can be. I have recently been interested in enumer- 
ating some of these problems; and without any attempt to be ex- 
haustive, I find as many as seven: (1) The problem of non-exist- 
ence : What disposition is to be made of negated propositions, of 
non-temporal propositions, and of imaginary propositions? (2) 
The problem of the one and the many: How may many elements 
belong to one system? (3) The problem of logical form: What are 
the ultimate categories? (4) The problem of methodology: How 
shall one best proceed in order to know? (5) The problem of uni- 
versality: How can that which is known at a moment transcend 
that moment? (6) The problem of the values of knowledge: What 
are the criteria of right believing and mistaking? (7) The problem 
of the relation between belief and its object: In what respect does 
belief directly or indirectly modify its object? 

If agreement, or even intelligent disagreement, is to be obtained, 
philosophical issues must be sharpened. If any steady advance is to 
be made, special problems must be examined in order, and one at a 
time. There is a large group of such special problems that is by 
general consent assigned to philosophy. In addition to those already 
enumerated, there are such problems as consciousness, causality, 
matter, particularity and generality, individuality, teleology, all of 
them problems whose solution is of the first importance both for the 
special sciences and for religious belief. I do not mean to assert 
that these problems are not examined by the traditional philosophy, 
but that they are not sufficiently isolated, that they are not examined 
with sufficient intensive application. They find their place in most 
philosophical treatises as applications of a general system, and not 
as problems to be examined independently on their merits. 

6. Explicit Agreement.— The recent discussion of the desirability 
and expediency of a "philosophical platform" has developed a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether agreement should be explicit or 
implicit. 9 Agreement of some sort is conceded to be a desideratum, 
but there are some who believe that a common tradition or historical 
background is all that is necessary. Now is it not evident that in 
theoretical or scientific procedure there is no agreement until it is 

"Cf. Schmidt, Creighton, and Leighton, this Journal, Vol. VI., Nos. 6, 9, 
19, 25. 
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explicitly formulated 1 The philosophical classics afford no basis for 
agreement because they are open to interpretation. The difficulty is 
merely complicated through the necessity of first agreeing on the 
meaning of a text. To employ terms and propositions in their his- 
torical sense is to adopt precisely the course which is adopted by 
common sense. It means the introduction into what is supposed 
to be exact discourse of the indeterminate human values with which 
tradition is encrusted. In exact discourse the meaning of every 
term must be renewed ; no stone can be allowed to go into the build- 
ing that has not been inspected and approved by the builder. Other- 
wise the individual philosopher is no more than an instrument in the 
hands of the v>elt-geist. He must be possessed by a fatalistic confi- 
dence that the truth will take care of itself if he only repeats the 
formulas that he has learned in the schools or in the market place. 
But the most precious and cherished privilege of philosophy is the 
critical independence of each generation. Every philosophical re- 
former from the beginning of European thought has been moved by a 
distrust of tradition, and has proclaimed the need of a perpetual 
watchfulness lest the prestige of opinion be mistaken for the weight 
of evidence. 

If agreement is to be based on tradition, then tradition with all 
its ambiguity, its admixture of irrelevant associations, and its unlaw- 
ful authority, is made the arbiter of philosophical disputes. That 
no theoretical difference is ever really judged in this way is abun- 
dantly proved from the present situation in philosophy. We sym- 
pathize, but we do not agree ; we differ, but we do not disagree. It 
is of more importance in theoretical procedure that two or three 
should agree, than that all should sympathize. "If the trumpet 
gives an uncertain Sound, ' ' says Toland, ' ' who shall prepare himself 
to the battle?" Agreement and disagreement alike require the 
explicit formulation of theories in terms freshly defined. It is not 
to be supposed that those who insist on the necessity of explicit 
agreement have in mind any general unanimity. The principle 
would be satisfied if a single philosopher could be found to agree 
with himself— provided the agreement were explicit. For then it 
would be possible for others to disagree with him, and to disagree 
explicitly. "We should then have before us a number of carefully 
formulated propositions, which could be tested and debated in the 
light of the evidence; propositions which would be the common 
property of philosophers and the material with which to construct 
an impersonal system of philosophical knowledge. 

The first duty of philosophers, then, is not to agree, but to make 
their implicit agreements or disagreements explicit. And I can not 
see how this duty can be escaped, without an entire abandonment of 
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philosophy's claim to be a theoretical discipline. If we can not 
express our meaning in exact terms, in terms that we are willing 
should stand as final, if like the sophists of old we must make long 
speeches and employ the arts of rhetoric, then let us at least cultivate 
literature. At present I fear we are bad scientists and worse poets. 
But I do not believe that philosophy is necessarily ineffable. 10 I 
believe rather that the difficulties which some philosophies have in 
meeting the demands of exact discourse are gratuitous, and are due 
to a habit of mixing theory, on the one hand, with the history of 
theory, and, on the other hand, with common belief. It is not neces- 
sary that philosophy should abandon its interest in either history or 
common belief, but it is necessary that it should isolate those inter- 
ests, and not permit them to compromise its direct study of problems. 

7. The Separation of Philosophical Research from the Study of 
the History of Philosophy. — A problem can be solved only by the 
attentive examination of that which the problem denotes. But a 
problem of historical exegesis, and an original philosophical problem, 
necessarily denote different things and direct the attention to dif- 
ferent quarters. Thus the problem of Hume's conception of cau- 
sality directs attention to a text, whereas the problem of causality 
directs attention to types of sequence or dependence exhibited in 
nature. It is worth while to formulate this commonplace because 
there is a present-day habit of procedure that obscures it. It is cus- 
tomary to assume that it is the mark of rigorous scholarship in 
philosophy to confine oneself to commentaries on the classics. Now 
I am not here raising the question of the importance of the history 
of philosophy. That it has an indispensable place in human culture, 
and in the discipline of every philosopher, I do not for a moment 
doubt. But that it has a higher dignity than a direct and inde- 
pendent analysis of special problems seems to me to be nothing more 
than a superstition. What dignity the history of philosophy pos- 
sesses it derives from the originality of the individual philosophers 
whose achievements it records. If philosophy were to consist in the 
study of the history of philosophy, it would have no history. Doubt- 
less the by-product of originality is charlatanry and sophomoric 
conceit; but I believe that mankind is as well served by this as by 
the complacent pedantry which is the by-product of erudition. 

But whether the historical form of treatment does or does not 
lend dignity to philosophical discourse, it certainly adds complexity 
and difficulty. Ferrier, good Hegelian though he was at heart, 
confided to his readers the hopelessness of undertaking to show 
whether his conclusion agreed with Hegel 's or not. " It is impossible 
to say to what extent this proposition coincides, or does not coincide, 
with his opinions; for whatever truth there may be in Hegel, it is 

10 Cf. Sheffer, " Ineffable Philosophies," this Journal, Vol. VI., No. 5. 
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certain that his meaning can not be wrung from him by any amount 
of mere reading, any more than the whiskey which is in bread . . . 
can be extracted by squeezing the loaf into a tumbler. He requires 
to be distilled, as all philosophers do more or less — but Hegel to an 
extent which is unparalleled. A much less intellectual effort would 
be required to find out the truth for oneself than to understand his 
exposition of it." 11 I do not believe that Ferrier exaggerates the 
difficulty of historical exegesis. For it is not only true that the 
great philosophies require to be distilled; they also require to be 
translated from the terms of their own traditional context to the 
terms of another. And there must always, I believe, be a large 
marginal error in any such interpretation. This being the case, it is 
not only gratuitous, but suicidal, to add the difficulties of this prob- 
lem to the difficulties of each special philosophical problem. 

8. The Separation of Philosophical Research from the Interpreta- 
tion of Established Belief. 12 — There is one further principle of pro- 
cedure that is implied by those already formulated. Philosophy 
may be said to have two general functions, the function of research 
and the function of mediation. By the former I mean the examina- 
tion of a group of special problems in a detached and theoretical 
manner, and with as great technical exactness as it is possible to 
obtain. By the latter I mean the interpretation and reconstruction 
of common sense and religious belief. These two functions should 
be separated with some care and nicety. To be more explicit, it seems 
to me to be necessary for philosophy to develop a vocabulary 
of its own, in which the terms shall signify concepts reached by 
methodical analysis. Such a tendency is already apparent in the 
gradual abandonment by philosophy of such terms as "God," 
"soul," "freedom," and "immortality"; terms that belong to a 
universe of discourse that is practically intelligible but theoretically 
inexact. 

There will always remain a task which I am sure no philosopher 
will desire to shirk, the task of mediating between the technicali- 
ties of a scientific philosophy and the funded or institutional beliefs 
of mankind. This task is one that requires a humanity and sym- 
pathy which no technical competence can supply. But it can be the 
more effectually accomplished if philosophy be rid, as physical science 
is rid, of confusions between the symbols of exact thought and the 
symbols of life. The greatest service which knowledge can render 
to civilization is its indirect service, in which it is first refined 
according to its own standards, and then brought into circulation. 

Harvard University. Badph Barton Perry. 

11 Ferrier, " Institutes of Metaphysics," pp. 96-97. 

12 1 have dealt with this matter at length in an article entitled " Theories 
and Beliefs," in the Harvard Theological Review, Vol. III., No. 2. 



